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S hortly before Election Day of 1960 
John F. Kennedy proposed a “peace 
corps” of skilled Americans who would 
volunteer to help needy countries. At 
first the idea drew harsh criticism — 
President Eisenhower, for instance, 
called it a “juvenile experiment.” But 
once established, the Corps began to 
promote itself with great skill. By now 
the public seems to have accepted the 
Corps with unquestioning enthusiasm. 
Typically a literary agent dismissed the 
prospects of a book about it by telling 
us, “The Peace Corps? That’s like writ- 
ing about motherhood.” 

We believe* that the Corps has sold 
the public a bill of goods. We believe 
that it is failing to fulfill its promises, 
and that most of the popular ideas 
about it are false. The 1961 exec- 
utive order that created the Corps de- 
clared that it was to offer developing 
countries a pool of trained Americans 
“to help meet their urgent needs for 
skilled manpower/’ In fact, the Corps 
provides no such manpower pool. Some 
projects never get started because the 
Corps lacks skilled people to staff them. 

This does not mean we are anti- 
Peace Corps. Rather, we criticize it be- 
cause we expect more from the Corps 
than it is delivering. We served in the 
first Corps mission, sent to Ghana in 
1961, where we spent two years. We are 
still committed to the Corps’s ideal and 
purpose, but they cannot be realized 
unless the Corps reforms some methods 
and dispenses with some myths. 

Peace Corps officials say that the 
quality of the 10,000 corpsmen in 46 
countries is higher than ever. As proof, 
the officials note that 80 percent have 
college degrees. But this handy statistic 



masks some vital facts: A college degree 
does not mean quality when industrial 
skills are concerned. Volunteers are 
typically young liberal-arts graduates 
with no job experience. TJaey are, in 
Peace Corps jargon, “B.A. generalists.” 
Tests have shown that a third of them 
have no idea what they want to do with 
their lives. Many of them, according to 
the chief Peace Corps psychiatrist, must 
be persuaded that they are fit to do 
anything at all. That such people will 
meet the “urgent needs for skilled man- 
power” of countries without roads or in- 
dustry is unlikely. Often they join the 
Corps to prove they have the stuff to 
rough it. To them, the Corps is a post- 
graduate Boy Scout movement and a 
kind of therapy. We observed the atti- 
tude among some of our colleagues in 
Africa. Some found positive relief in 
discovering that they could bathe in a 
bucket or exist without telephones. And 
we particularly remember the complaint 
of a youth assigned to teach in a con- 
venient capital city: “Don’t they think 
I’m man enough to work in the bush?” 

You may protest that the Corps 
surely teaches its workers some skills. 
It does not. Tr aining remains little 
more than briefings on how to get along 
in another country. The volunteers 
learn on the job. That’s how we learned 
to teach secondary school in Ghana, 
using our students as guinea pigs. 

Instead, the Peace Corps shapes its 
projects to provide work for the people 
it recruits. As a result, 75 percent of its 
work involves school teaching and 
“community development” — assign- 
ments that “generalists” can fill to at 
least some extent after quick orienta- 
tion. These volunteers are well-inten- 



tioned and often adept, but they are 
still amateurs and would not be quali- 
fied to do similar work at home. 
Teachers are a good example. Of some • 
5,000 teaching corpsmen, about 4,000 
never taught before they went abroad. 

Recently we’ve checked and found 
the Peace Corps manpower situation 
is growing worse. Last year the Corps 
quietly returned three million dollars 
of its appropriation to the Treasury be- 
cause of what Director Sargent Shriver 
called a “revision of input.” He meant 
that the Corps could not find enough 
acceptable volunteers. Chances are that 
more such “revisions” will be made, al- 
though the Corps will doubtless find 
ways to put window dressing over the 
facts. Plans to have 17,000 volunteers 
enrolled by next June already have 
been scaled to 15,000. 

A root of the manpower failure is the 
Corps’s interest in maintaining the pic- 
ture it originally sold— thousands of 
young Americans who abandon their 
affluent society to work for their de- 
prived brothers overseas. This picture, 
gallant and glamorous, was deemed 
necessary to convince Congress and the 
public, and a fetching amateurism is 
one of its essentials. The Peace Corps 
never has seriously tried to attract sea- 
soned, professional people. They might 
help a country like Ghana, but they 
don’t fit into Shriver’s plans. 

The Corps’s inability to deliver the 
skilled manpower produced a diplomatic 
incident while we were in Ghana, and 
more such problems can result from the 
Corps’s failure to live up to its prom- 
ises. Early in 1961, Kwame Nkrumah, 
Ghana’s president, told Shriver about 
his country’s need for teachers, primar- 
ily of mathematics and science, and for 
plumbers. Plumbers were not available, 
and so that idea was soon abandoned. 
Even the 51 of us who were sent were 
not what Ghana had asked for. About 
half of that first Corps mission never 
had taught a class. Only 13 had any 
background in math or science. But the 
show had to go on, and we were put to 
work teaching other subjects. Then 
Nkrumah discovered that some corps- 
men were doing something he particu- 
larly did not want— teaching history. 
He exploded. The Corps renewed its 
promises and calmed a tempest— but 
not before some intrigue that suggested 
the Rover Boys meeting James Bond. 
There was the spectacle of a Corps 
official grimly informing us, “A break 
in Ghana-U.S. relations could begin 
right here.” 

What had gone wrong? The Corps, in 
its zeal to launch its first project, didn’t 
take time to recruit the right skills, but 
took advantage of Ghana’s desperate 
need in order to get us into the country. 
Once we had arrived, the Corps cared 
little about the work we did. It spent 
$46,000 to survey our adjustments to 
Ghanaians but not one cent to find out 
if we were doing our jobs well. 

Fortunately, Corps generalists have 
done well, especially when measured in 
terms of the standards of the countries 
in which they work, and Ghana has 
asked for more teachers. The point, 
however, is that the Corps is content to 
set its standards by the low levels of 
underdeveloped countries instead of 
the high quality of American skills. 



One measure of a democracy's strength, is the freedom of its citizens to speak out— to dissent from the popular view. Al- 
though the editors often disagree with the opinions expressed in Speaking Out, they dedicate the series to that freedom. 
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AND HERE’S HOW 
TO MAKE IT 
IN MINUTES 



1 Stir half a bottle of Dark or Light Bacardi rum 
1 * (about 12 ounces) into a quart of dairy eggnog mix. 

2* Fold in one cup of whipped heavy cream. 

O Chill. Then stir and sprinkle lightly with nutmeg. 

*** Makes 12 servings. 

or.* . For a new and delicious "quickie” eggnog, blend together (in a 
mixer or blender] 5 ounces of Bacardi and a pint of vanilla or eggnog ice 
cream. Just sprinkle with nutmeg and serve immediately. Serves 6. 

• 

Invite your friends to a Bacardi Eggnog Party! Smooth, dry 
Bacardi rum makes every mellow drop traditional, jolly and 
delicious. Good Old Bacardi Eggnog? Urn-m-m-m! 
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Increase your earnings now by for- 
warding new and renewal subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies' Home Journal, Holiday, Jack 
and JiU and other popular publications. Generous commissions. 

CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 

361 Independence Square Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19105 
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SPEAKING OUT 

Ghana still waits for plumbers be- 
cause from the outset the Peace Corps 
has not really tried to enroll skilled 
people. A year ago the Corps did revive 
a dormant program to recruit what one 
official calls “industrial types,” but 
professionalism causes uneasiness at 
Peace Corps headquarters. Some offi- 
cials feel it would dampen the volunteer 
zeal, weaken the image, even confuse 
the Corps with the U.S. Agency for 
International Development “We don’t 
want to be a junior AID,” one Peace 
Corpsman said. A senior official in 
Washington dismissed the program to 
recruit blue-collar workers as unimpor- 
tant Another explained that it was 
hard to select industrial workers. They 
are not I.B.M. test-oriented, he said. 
“And you just don’t know how many 
of these people are divorced,” he added 
with faint horror. 

Another, more sympathetic Wash- 
ington-based Corps executive had his 
own explanation for the failure to in- 
terest craftsmen and trades workers. 
“Too many Ph.D.’s around here,” he 
said. In the Corps’s selection process, 
the results of psychological tests and 
peer ratings are more important than 
a man’s work experience. Peace Corps 
advertising seems to ask, “Are you m^ n 
enough to try it?” — an approach to 
lure an unchallenged college lad. Plumb- 
ers, presumably more certain of them- 
selves, find the appeal unpromising. 

The theme that a Corpsman must be 
man enough to undergo hardship has 
been part of the Corps’s bill of goods 
from the beginning, adopted to help 
sell a skeptical Congress. Shriver set 
the tone with the same messianic charm 
which he turned on us the day before 
our group left for Ghana in August, 
1961. Hair rumpled, fists over his head, 
Shriver exhorted us: “Foreigners . . . 
don’t think you've got the stuff to 
make personal sacrifices for our way of 
life. You must show them. And if you 
don’t . . . you’ll be yanked out of the 
ball game.” In Corps circles this is now 
known as “Shriver’s hair-shirt stuff.” 

Some Corps assignments do involve 
sacrifice. Ours did not; so pretenses 
had to be invented. Ghana paid us as 
much as Ghanaian teachers with uni- 
versity degrees, $163 a month, and 
with the low prices we lived extraor- 
dinarily well, some of us better th?»n 
we had at home. Yet the Corps insisted 
on calling the money a “subsistence 
allowance.” The Corps forbade us to 
own cars, and this gave Shriver an op- 
portunity to tell a Senate hearing about 
a congressman who had visited Ghana 
and reported that we lived worse than 
our Ghanaian counterparts. Shriver 
neglected to mention that the congress- 
man referred only to the fact that 
Ghanaian teachers got auto allowances. 

The Corps did its best to persuade 
visiting congressmen with a taste of 
the so-called hardship. They were 
stuffed into Jeeps and driven a couple 
of hundred spine-jarring miles over 
dirt roads to a town called Half-Assini. 
They were warned not to drink the 
local water or eat the local food. They 
were told the road was closed by r ains 
nine months of the year (it wasn’t). 
By the time they were led, shaken, 
weary and hungry, to the digs of a vol- 
unteer couple in the town, they were 
easily convinced anything was hard- 



ship. The couple were amused that 
their modest but comfortable bunga- 
low had been designated as the Peace 
Corps’s unofficial discomfort station. 

We took a bus to Half-Assini to see 
the place for ourselves. The quarters 
were on the vast campus of a new 
secondary school which operated its 
own power plant, was a few minutes’ 
walk from palm-lined beaches, and 
provided staff members bungalows or 
flats in a new four-story building. 

The most important misunderstand- 
ing about the Peace Corps is the belief 
that the Corpsmen can influence for- 
eigners in favor of the United States. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk contrib- 
uted to this misguided idea when he 
said, “If the Peace Corps can let other 
countries find out what this country is 
all about, we shall be surprised how 
many allies America has all over the 
world.” Our experience is that the 
Peace Corps will have small effect on 
foreign attitudes toward this country. 
In Ghana, the Corps’s program was 
considered a success, but U.S.-Ghana- 
ian relations steadily worsened during 
our stay. All of us made good Ghanaian 
friends. But seven months after we left 
the country, Gh anaians were trying to 
haul down the flag in front of the U.S. 
Embassy and soon were hurling rocks 
at the USIS library. The Ghanaians 
believed the Corpsmen were exceptional 
Americans. In the Dominican Republic, 
where both junta and rebel forces evi- 
dently trusted volunteers, Dominicans 
called Corpsmen the “other Americans.” 
A Ghana schoolboy told us about a bull 
session at which a friend of his said: 

“There are two Americas. The Peace 
Corps people are special people. The 
other America is the one where people 
behave differently, where killing and 
other things predominate.” 

It became clear to us that news of 
American trade with South Africa, the 
Portuguese use of American arms 
against Africans in Angola, racial bomb- 
ings in Birmingham and riots in Los 
Angeles shape African attitudes toward 
the U.S. more decisively than the work 
of a few Peace Corps volunteers. 

The genuine measure of the success 
of the Peace Corps is how much it lifts 
living standards in countries where it 
works. So far, the success lags far be- 
hind the claims and promises. Yet ways 
to improve the work are not hard to 
find. We want to see professional com- 
petence become the first test of a vol- 
unteer’s usefulness. The Peace Corps 
may have to bend its image and aban- 
don some prejudices to attract more 
seasoned, skilled persons. Many of 
them would have families, mortgages, 
even alimony payments; the Corps 
may have to resort to increased monthly 
allowances, debt holidays, permission 
to take families overseas, a program of 
draft exemptions for scarce skills. These 
would be drastic changes in Corps 
policy, but they may be necessary if 
America is truly serious about sharing 
its wealth of manpower with the world. 

The Peace Corps is here to stay. It 
doesn’t need a bill of goods to convince 
peopleof its value. It should stop spread- 
ing illusions, face the facts and get on 
with the job for which it was created. 
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